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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Lives of the Bishops of North Carolina. By Marshall Delancey 
Haywood. Alfred Williams & Company, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, 1910. 

This is a very neat and well printed volume and does credit to 
both the author and printer. The first bishop of North Carolina was 
John Stark Ravenscroft, of whose family a brief account appeared in 
the last number of this magazine. Mr. Haywood verifies the assump- 
tion that the emigrant ancestor to Virginia came from New England. 
Samuel Ravenscroft was one of the eleven persons who took steps to 
found King's Chapel in Boston for the services of the church of 
England and was one of the wardens. He owned a sloop with which 
he traded to Virginia. When after the accession of King William, 
Sir Edmund Andros was seized by the Boston authorities and im- 
prisoned, the same fate befell Captain Ravenscroft. He was released 
and emigrated to Virginia about the time (1692) when Sir Edmund 
Andros came as governor. He married Dyonisia Savage, daughter 
of Major Thomas Savage, and was the father of five children, viz : 
1, Dyonisia, born April 12, 1681 ; 2, Samuel, born April 12, 1682; 3, 
George, born March 20, 1683; this was the George Ravenscroft, who 
died in 1692; 4, Sarah, born November 20, 1686; 5, Thomas, born 
June 29, 1688. Captain Ravenscroft died about 1695, when the York 
county records show that his widow, Dyonisia, married Thomas Had- 
ley, who was superintendent of the erection of the capitol building. 

Thomas Atkinson, the third bishop, was also of Virginia descent 
and was born at Mansfield, near Petersburg, in Dinwiddie county, 
Virginia, on August 6, 1807. Of the other bishops William Ives was 
born in Connecticut and Theodore Benedict Lyman was born in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Loyalists of Massachusetts and the Other Side of the 
American Revolution. Boston, James H. Stark, 17 Milk Street, 
1910. 

This work is calculated to do a great deal of good in the interests 
of exact narrative. The characteristic of American history as written 
has been hero worship, and much injustice has been done through 
violent partisanship. The author of this work carries the war into 
Africa and does good even if he errs on the other side. He produces 
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so much that is new or forgotten that he serves indirectly the useful 
purpose of putting on the breaks. It is a curious fact, however, that 
all New Englanders are essentially of one mind when it comes to 
the glorification of their prominent men. Mr. Stark regards Samuel 
Adams as a defaulter, a marplot and a disturber of the peace, but he 
makes him "the sole expounder of Independence" and "the father of 
the Revolution." He places him on such a pinacle that an admirer 
might not see the mud spots. After the same manner he glorifies 
Benjamin Franklin and John Adams and John Hancock. They are 
rascals, but "our rascals," and, therefore, the greatest of their kind. 
And yet Mr. Stark himself very clearly shows that it was Patrick 
Henry, who by his Stamp Act resolutions really started the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and that no one advocated independence till Tom 
Paine took the lead in doing it in his pamphlet called "Common Sense." 
The most valuable part of the work undoubtedly consists in the 
biographies of the New England tories. In New England to call the 
names of the tories is almost like calling the names of all that were 
cultivated, wealthy and refined in that section. There was undoubtedly 
much of the mob in the New England cities, but it is certainly absurd 
to represent the Revolution there as the work of a few unprincipled 
men. The people were behind the movement, and Samuel Adams and 
the other leaders were only a few steps in advance. Had they dropped 
back, other leaders would have taken their places. In Virginia very 
few of the prominent men were tories, and it is certainly ridiculous 
to assert that the Revolutionary movement was one of the poor whites 
or "crackers" led by Patrick Henry against the "planter aristocracy." 
In the first place, there were no "crackers" in Virginia, which was a 
name given to a class of poor white people in Georgia, no more de- 
generate, however, than the poor whites of New England, whom Mr. 
Stark represents as so dangerous and murderous. Patrick Henry had 
his support among the Scotch-Irish settlers of the western part of the 
State, and the middle classes of society in the East, but he was only 
a step in advance of the Randolphs, the Lees and the Blands, who were 
leaders of the aristocracy. 

Patrician and Plebeian in Virginia. By Thomas Wertenbaker, 
M. A. The Michie Company, Printers, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, 1910. 

This is an excellent study of conditions in Colonial Virginia, based 
upon the latest and important material. Mr. Wertenbaker's view of 
the early immigration and the growth of the classes is in the main 
correct. His monograph shows much research and is well worthy of 



